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like the composition of an unscrupulous " special corre-
spondent" than of a serious diplomatist, letters which,
written for a newspaper, would make the fortune of
any editor bold enough to print them. Mirabeau never
wrote anything else so clever, so amusing, and so
original. Personal details, gossip, and scandal occupy
as much space as matters of more serious political
interest. Interviews with people of importance are
reported, in which Mirabeau, by his own account, showed
all the unconsciously impertinent self-sufficiency, the
calm assumption of infallibility, which delight us in a
well-known newspaper correspondent of our own day.
In his more serious mood he describes with remarkable
insight the symptoms and the causes of the dangers
which threatened the state of Frederick the Great. He
discerned the real weakness of Prussia, which was con-
cealed by the glory of the late reign, and by the pos-
session of an army of 190,000 men accustomed to
victory. But this very weakness made it desirable that
France should ally herself with Prussia rather than
with Austria, and he advocates at the same time a good
understanding with England, founded on the community
of mercantile interests which would be the result of free-
trade between the countries.

During the winter of 1786-87 Mirabeau's position
at Berlin became more and more uncomfortable. The
French envoy, Esterno, had done his best to enlighten
the Germans as to the antecedents and the reputation of
the interloper. But much was Mirabeau's own fault.
Prince Henry had at first treated him with real kindness.
But he soonr found himself obliged to be on his guard
against the pushing familiarity of his new acquaintance.